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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

An account of all the weekly newspapers published in London on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and also of those Sunday prints of which there 
isa Monday edition, laid before parliament some weeks ago, has sug- 
gested to us the idea, that a general view of the newspaper press, as it 
exists at the present time, might not be an unacceptable paper to lay be+ 
fore our readers. In many cases it is impossible to do more than approxi- 
mate facts; but, from our inquiries into the subject, we will venture to 
say, that the result of our investigation will be found to coincide, ver 
nearly, with the true state of the case. When this is looked at, the pro- 
digious extent of this species of periodical circulation, and its conse- 
quently prodigious effects upon the minds of the people, will strike ever 
thinking person with wonder; and the influence upon manners, as oe | 
as the political and moral influence of these slight but ever acting en- 
gines, will merit, perhaps obtain, a graver consideration than has ever 

et been given to them in a comprehensive form. 

We shall begin with the parliamentary return. Even in its limited 
scale, this document contains the names of forty-two journals; of these, 
however, several had perished between 1817 and 1820, the years em- 
braced in the record: the remaining numbér consequently stands at 
thirty-two; but, several have originated in the year 1821, not comprised 
in this list, which would carry the number to within four or five of the 
first total. Of these, twenty-two have taken from the stamp office within 
the year, above three millions and a quarter of stamps, the lowest number 
being 825, the highest 992,500. The other journals enumerated, proba- 
bly purchase their stamps from their stationers, and therefore the stamp 
office could furnish no clue to their demand. ‘The number of advertise- 
ments on which duties were paid by these journals in 1820 is, in round 
numbers, about £23,250; and the total amount of the tax they paid to 
the treasury, about €46,000.* 





* These calculations are made on the face of the sheet laid before the House of 
Commons, bu* it must be observed, that it is extremely incorrect, and such as ought 
not to have come from persons entrusted with public accounts. One newspaper, “ The 
News,” has, by advertisement, pointed out the inaccuracy atiached to its sale, which 
was returned at only about one quarter of its actual number; and others of its contem- 
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It is not within our limits to name all the journals to which the fore- 
going epitome applies; suffice it to mention those of the largest sale :—~ 
ell’s Weekly Dispatch, the — (the highest Sunday), the Ex- 
aminer, the Guardian, and the Literary and London Literary Gazette 
the highest Saturday), are at between yearly 130,000 and 200,000; the 
ounty Herald above 200,000; Bell’s Weekly Messenger, and the News, 
above 500,000; and the Observer above 900,000. The three latter, as 
well as the Examiner, publish on two days, the Sunday and Monday 
(which makes the distinction in the Englishman and Literary Gazette 
above parenthetically noticed), asdo many others of what are called Sun- 
day newspapers. 

t is observable, from the return, that, in several instances, there has 
been considerable fluctuation in the sale of certain journals. The best 
established do not vary much; others exhibit a certain and rapid decline: 
one, the Observer, nearly doubled in 1820. The most violent of the op- 

sition press, stand higher in 1819 than in 1820; and in general, it -- 
pears, that the papers less decidedly of a party character, have increased ; 
while those, of a contrary cast, have diminished. We do not, however, 
pretend to be acquainted with all these; but the Champion, which, in 
1817, consumed of stamps, 64,100, in 1820, takes only 36,954. Cobbett’s 
Register disappears from the list; Duckett’s Dispatch drops from a duty 
of 300/. to 21. 5s. 6d.; the Englishman decreases from 199,525 to 173,800; 
the Examiner differs from 205,000 to 194,500; the Independent Whig, 
from 50,405 to 4,694; and Wooler’s Gazette from 101,415 in 1819, to 
77,850 in the following year. On the other hand, more neutral journals 
seem to have risen:—Bell’s Dispatch, in four years, from 75,350 to 
132,000; Bell’s Messenger, from 573,150 to 607,650; the Observer, what 
we have already noticed, and the minor papers in like ratios. 

It is observable, at the same time, that other, besides political causes, 
may have conduced to this state of things. One journal may have struck 
upon popular articles ; another may have failed in similar features ; and 
those which mix literary matters and matters of taste, with politics and 
news, may have been affected by various considerations. 

All the periodicals above mentioned, are produced on the Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday; but there is another class of considerable impor- 
tance published in the metropolis, which does not come under the desig- 
nation of the daily press. There are at least five papers (British Mer- 
cury, Christian Reporter, Philanthropic Gazette, Military Gazette, and 
Moderator) peculiar to Wednesday; one, the Farmer’s lesan, claims 
Monday; another, the Law Chronicle, belongs to Thursday; the Hue 
and Cry, or Police Gazette, is seen every third week ; and the Literary 


poraries have also reclaimed, though to a less extent. The Literary Gazette should also 
complain of the want of accuracy. Itis thus stated: 
Vo. of Stamps. 


, ee ee 
1818 - = « « «« = - + 31,700 
1819 ..- - wa - - 49,100 
1820 .- - - - - «= 41,170 


Whereas, the number of stamps which The Literary Gazette received from the 
Stamp Office in 1820, was 50,037; and our unstamped edition, the London Literary 
Gazette (the commencement of which, in 1818, accounts for the diminution of stamps, 
while there was an immense increase of circulation—i. e. more than treble) is not men- 
tioned at all, though it circulated above 100,000 impressions, and paid duty upon above 
1,300 advertisements!!! We hope the revenue is not made up of such returns as 
these ; if it is, the national debt will not be so soon paid off as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer estimates. 
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Advertiser on the 10th of every month. On the evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the Evening Mail, London Packet, and London 
Chronicle; and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the Commercial 
Chronicle, English Chronicle, General Evening Post, and St. James’s 
Chronicle, which are all called “ thrice-a-week papers,”’ are promulgated, 
and, though not much read in London, have most of them, we believe, a 
venpuaitdile country circulation. In town, the population wants its food 
of news daily (almost hourly); in the provinces many are contented to 
be instructed on alternate days. Then there is the Courier de Londres 
every Tuesday and Friday; and, though last not least of this class, the 
London Gazette, by authority, every Tuesday and Saturday.* 

Taking the average of the sale of these 18 papers at 1,000, their thirty- 
four impressions will amount to 34,000 weekly, to be added to the first 
order, or about 13 millions in the course of the vear. 

The third and best known class of London Newspapers consists of the 
daily morning and evening publications: the former comprehending eight 
—the British Press, Morning Advertiser, Morning Chronicle, Morning 
Herald, Morning Post, New Times, Public Ledger, and Times. The 
latter, seven—namely, the Courier, Globe, Star, Sun, Statesman, Travel- 
ler, and True Briton. ‘The eight morning papers have a daily sale (we 
speak very near the mark) of from 18,000 to 20,000: the seven evenin 
papers amount probably to from 12,000 to 14,000. We will take the two 
united ata little more than 32,000 per diem, which makes an addition to 
the preceding weekly sale of newspapers of 200,000, and to the yearly 
total of about ten millions and a half. 

The consumption oi newspapers published in London alone, therefore, 
will on these data amount annually to— 

Of Saturday, and Sunday (with Monday editions) papers - 3,250,000 





Of other weekly, twice and thrice-a-week papers - - - - 1,750,000 
And of daily papers - - - - - - = = - = = = 10,500,000 
Grand yearly total - -~ - - - 15,500,000 


or about 300,000 every week, or about 50,000 every day!!! 


When we look at the great price of this article, which, from its de- 
mand, may well be reckoned among the necessaries of life, at the revenue 
it produces without the trouble even of collection, at the multitude of 

ersons to whom it affords employment, at the quantity it uses of manu- 
taro and mechanism, paper, type, presses, &c. &c. at its various ra- 
mifications as a source of industry and property in rents, insurances, 
buildings, newsvenders, postages, conveyances, and above all, at its com- 
mercial, scientific, social, political, and moral influence, it will stand for- 
ward to the contemplation as one of the most extraordinary objects even 
or this extraordinary age. 

But what we have yet considered is only a part of the whole; there are 
still an infinitely greater number of provincial newspapers to be added to 
the list. There is hardly a town of any size in the kingdom which has 
not its journal. Glancing at the newsman’s list (published by Newton of 


* Occasionally we have some whimsical mistakes between this Gazette and ours, in 
consequence of the similarity of name. Its official editor has not unfrequently orders for 
his “ amusing miscellany,” consisting chiefly of proclamations, decrees of chancery, &c. 
dissolutions of partnership, and lists of bankrupts; while we have met with threats of 
prosecution, for not attending to notices to creditors, or changes of partners in an iron 
or woollen-drapery firm. Our worthy contemporary has now and then to refuse bad 
impromptus and worse sonnets; and we in requital resist orders to insert as many loyal 
addresses as would fill our pages for a month. 
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Warwick square) we observe, that Birmingham has four, Bristol five. 
Bath four, Brighton three, Cambridge two, Canterbury three, Carlisle 
two, Chelmsford two, Chester three, Coventry two, Durham two, Exeter 
four, Gloucester two, Hull three, Ipswich two, Leeds three, Liverpool 
six, Leicester two, Manchester seven, Maidstone two, Newcastle three, 
Norwich two, Nottingham two, Oxford two, Preston two, Plymouth three, 
Sheffield three, Sherborne two, Stamford two, Whitehaven two, Worces- 
ter two, and York three. And this list (we have not minuted places 
where papers are published once a week) by no means includes all the 
country journals published. In England and Wales, however, it extends 
its enumeration to one hundred and thirty-three, all of which are weekly, 
except the two belonging to Canterbury, which appear twice a week. 

The Isle of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, produce each two weekly 
journals, 

(To be continued.) 





FROM THE LADIES MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
MEMOTR OF A PRINCESS, 


Charlotte Christina Sophia de Wolfenbutel, the wife of Czarovitz 
Alexis, son to Peter I. Czar of Muscovy, and sister to the consort of the 
Emperor Charles VI. was born August 25th, 1694. This princess, al- 
though possessed of beauty, wit, graces, and virtue, became the object of 
the hatred and aversion of her husband, the most ferocious man in exist- 
ence. Several times he attempted to poison her, but timely antidotes be- 
ing administered, she escaped with her life. 

One day, at last, (she then was advanced eight months in her preg- 
nancy,) he gave her so violent a blow, that she fell senseless on the ground, 
bathed in her blood. Peter I. was then on his travels. His son, under 
a conviction that the unfortunate princess could not recover, immediately 
set off for bis country seat. 

The Countess of Konismarck, mother to Marshal de Saxe, was attend- 
ing on the princess at the time she was delivered of a still-born child, 
and took every possible care of her. But as she foresaw that, in case the 
princess should recover, the savage Czarowitz would be induced to mur- 
der her at some future period, she imagined a mode of saving her life; to 
which purpose, she bribed the female attendants of the princess, and 
wrote to the husband that both the mother and child were dead. The 
Czarowitz, in answer, ordered them to be buried immediately without 
pomp or ceremony. Couriers were despatched to the Czar, and to every 
foreign court; and Europe went into mourning for a log of wood that was 
buried. 

Meanwhile the princess, who had been carried into a private apartment, 
recovered by degrees. As soon as her strength would permit, supplied 
with some jewels, and as much gold as the countess could procure, and 
assuming the garb of a mechanic’s wife, she departed for Paris, with a 
confidential German servant, who passed for her father. Her stay in the 
capital of France was but very short. She soon left it with a female ser- 
vant, reached one of the sea ports, and embarked for Louisiana. 

Her distinguished countenance attracted at first universal attention. 
Amongst her admirers, was an officer of the name of Dauband, who had 
been in Russia, and who thought he knew her again. 

He could hardly be persuaded, however, that a woman so situated could 
be the daughter-in-law of the Czar. In order to ascertain the truth, he 
made a tender of his services to the supposed father. The parties, by de- 
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grees, became more intimate, till at last they entered into a partnership 
for the establishment of a plantation. 

A few months after, information was received in the colony of the death 
of the Czarovitz. Dauband then declared to the princess that he knew 
her, and offered to relinquish his property in the island, to accompany 
her back to Russia. 

But the widow of Czarovitz finding herself more happy now than she 
had been near the throne, refused to sacrifice the tranquillity of her pre- 
sent obscure station to all the allurements of ambition. She only required 
of Dauband to keep her secret inviolate, and to behave towards her in the 
same manner that he had hitherto done. 

He bound himself by oath to obey her commands, and his private inte- 
rest alone must have induced him not to perjure himself. The beauty 
and superior merit of the princess had made a most lively impression 
upon him, which the habit of living under the same roof had still more 
strengthened. He was still in the prime of life, and very agreeable in his 
person. As the princess could never have suspected that he knew who 
she was, his respectful attention to her had ever proved more acceptable 
and flattering ; neither had it been repaid with ingratitude. It was agreed 
upon that they should continue the same mode of life; but they became 
daily dearer to each other. 

The old man, who passed for the priacess’s father, now dying, she and 
Dauband could no longer live habitually in the same house, as when they 
appeared to be authorized by a parent; common decency would not ailow 
it. Dauband intimated as much to the princess, and seized that oppor- 
tunity of making an open declaration of his sentiments, and represented 
at the same time, that as she had renounced every idea of grandeur, she 
might also accept of him for a husband, in case she had no dislike for his 

erson, and by this means better conceal her former situation in life. 
The princess yielded consent; and she who had been intended to govern 
Russia, and whose sister reigned at Vienna, became the wife or a mere 
officer of infantry. In the first year of her marriage, she was brought to 
bed of a daughter whom she suckled at her own breast, educated herself, 
and taught her to speak both French and German. 

They had lived for ten years in that happy state of mediocrity in which 
the reciprocal love of a married couple is a substitute for riches, when 
the husband was attacked with a serious complaint; alarmed at the dan- 
ger of an operation, which was deemed necessary, his wife wished it 
should be performed in Paris. 

They sold their plantation, and embarked on board the first ship that 
was ready to set sail. When they reached Paris, Dauband sent for the 
most skilful surgeon that could be recommended. His wife nursed him 
with unabated attention and tenderness until his cure was completed. 
Dauband soon after solicited and obtained a major’s commission in the 
island of Bourbon. 

During the interval of her husband’s restoration, his wife would ocea- 
sionally go and take a walk, or breathe a fresher air in the Thuilleries, 
with her servant. 

One day, as they were seated on a bench, and speaking German, that 
they might not be understood by those who sat near them, Marshal de 
Saxe, who was passing by, hearing two females speak in his native lan- 
guage, stopped to look at them. The princess lifted up her eyes, but in- 
stantly cast them down again as soon as she recognised the marshal, and 
showed such confusion, that he exclaimed, “ How, madam! is it possible ?” 
She did not allow him to say more, but taking him aside, confessed who 
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she was, requested he would keep her secret, leave her for the present, 
and call at her lodgings to be informed of all that related to her. 

The Marshal ef upon her the following day. She recounted to 
him her adventures, and the part which the Countess of Konismarck, his 
mother, had acted in assisting her. She entreated him not to mention any 
thing about her till such time as a negotiation which she had entered into 
was at issue, which she expected would be in about three months. The 
marshal promised, and would every now and then visit her and her hus- 
band, incog. 

The delay which she demanded was nearly expired, when the marshal 
calling upon her one morning, was informed that she had left Paris two 
days since with her husband, who had been appointed to the majority of 
the isle of Bourbon. 

The marshal went immediately to report to the king all that related to 
the princess. His Majesty sent for one of his ministers, (M. de Ma- 
chault;) and, without mentioning from what motive, ordered him to write 
to the governor of the isle of Bourbon to treat M. Dauband with the 
greatest respect. The king, notwithstanding the war between the two 
countries, wrote to the Queen of Hungary to acquaint her Majesty with 
the situation of her aunt. The queen returned thanks to Lewis XV. ad- 
dressed him a letter to the princess, containing an invitation to come to 
her, provided she would part from her husband and daughter, whom the 
king condescended to provide for. The princess refused agreeing to 
these terms, and continued with her husband till he expired in 1747. 
Her daughter dying soon after, the princess returned to Paris, and lodged 
in an hotel. She proposed retiring into a convent: but the Queen of 
Hungary offered her a pension of twenty thousand dollars, if she would 
settle at Brussels. I do not know whether she ever went; but I am cer- 
tain, that in the year 1772, she lived at Vitry, a village in the vicinity of 
Paris, with three servants, one of which was a negro. She was then 
called Mad. de Moldack: but I cannot tell who M. de Moldack was, or 
when they were married; but she was a widow again at the time I have 
just been mentioning. D. W. 





FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


CRABBE. 
( Continued from page 74.) 


Mr. Crabbe’s first poems were published so long ago as the year 1782, 
and received the approbation of Dr. Johnson only a little before he died. 
‘This was a testimony from an enemy, for Dr. Johnson was not an admirer 
of the simple in style, or minute in description. Still he was an acute, 
strong-minded man, and could see truth, when it was presented to him, 
even through the mist of his prejudices and his theories. There was 
something in Mr. Crabbe’s intricate poiuts that did not, after all, so ill 
accord with the Doctor’s purblind vision ; and he knew quite enough of 
the petty ills of life to judge of the merit of our poet’s descriptions, 
though he himself chose to slur them over in mee ea dogmas or 
general invectives. Mr. Crabbe’s earliest poem of the Village was re- 
commended to the notice of Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and we 
cannot help thinking that a taste for that sort of poetry, which leans for 
support on the truth and fidelity of its imitations of nature, began to dis- 
play itself much about the time, and, in a good measure, in consequence of 
the direction of the public taste to the subject of painting. Book-learning 
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ihe accumulation of wordy commion-places, the gaudy pretensions of 
poetical diction, had enfeebled and perverted our eye for nature: the 
study of the fine arts, which came into fashion about forty years ago, 
and was then first considered as a polite accomplishment, would tend 
imperceptibly to restore it. Painting is essentially an imitative art; it 
cannot subsist for a moment on empty generalities: the critic, therefore, 
who has been used to this sort of substantial entertainment, would be 
disposed to read poetry with the eye of a connoisseur, would be little 
captivated with smooth, rs unmeaning periods, and would turn 
with double eagerness and relish to the force and precision of individual 
details, transferred as it were to the page from the canvas. Thus an ad- 
mirer of Teniers or Hobbima might think little of the pastoral sketches of 
Pope or Goldsmith: even Thomson describes not so much the naked ob- 
ject as what he sees in his mind’s eye, surrounded and glowing with the 
mild, bland, genial vapours of his brain:—but the adept in Dutch inte- 
riors, hovels, and pig-styes, must find in such a writer as Crabbe a man 
after his own heart. He is the very thing itself; he paints in words, in- 
stead of colours: that’s all the difference. As Mr. Crabbe is not a 
painter, only because he does not use a brush and colours, so he is for the 
most part a poet, only because he writes in lines of ten syllables. All 
the rest might be found in a newspaper, an old magazine, or a county- 
register. Our author is himself a little jealous of the prudish fidelity of 
his homely Muse, and tries to justify himself by precedents. He brings, 
as a parallel instance of merely literal description, Pope’s lines on the 
gay Duke of Buckingham, beginning, “In the worst inn’s worst room 
see Villiezs lies!’? Kut surely nothing can be more dissimilar. Pope 
describes what is striking, Crabbe would have described merely what 
was there. The objects in Pope stand out to the fancy from the mixture 
of the mean with the gaudy, from the contrast of the scene and the cha- 
racter. There is an appeal to the imagination; you see what is passing 
from a poetical point of view. In Crabbe there is no foil, no contrast, no 
impulse given to the mind. It is all on a level and of a piece. In fact, 
there is so little connexion between the subject matter of Mr. Crabbe’s 
lines, and the ornament of rhyme which is tacked to them, that many of 
his verses read like serious burlesque, and. ¢he parodies which have been 
made upon them are hardly so quaint as the originals. 

Mr. Crabbe’s great fault is certainly that he is a sickly, a querulous, 
a fastidious poet. He sings the country, and he sings it in a pitiful tone. 
He chooses this subject only to take the charm out of it, and to dispel 
the illusion, the glory, and the dream; which had hovered over it in golden 
verse from Theocritus to Cowper. He sets out with professing to over- 
turn the theory which had hallowed a shepherd’s life, and made the 
names of grove and valley music in our ears, to give us truth in its stead ; 
but why not lay aside the fool’s cap and bells at ounce, why not insist on 
the unwelcome reality in plain prose? If our author is a poet, why trou- 
ble himself with statistics? If he is a statistic writer, why set his ill news 
to harsh and grating verse? ‘The philosopher in painting the dark side 
of human nature may have reason on his side, and a moral lesson or a re- 
medy in view. The tragic poet, who shows the sad vicissitudes of things, 
and the disappointments of the passions, at least strengthens our yearn- 
ings after imaginary good, and lends wings to our desires, by which we, 
“at one bound, high overleap all bound” of actual suffering. But Mr. 
Crabbe does neither. He gives us discoloured paintings of things—help- 
less, repining, unprofitable, unedifying distress. He is not a philosopher, 
but a sophist, and a misanthrope in verse: a namby-pamby Mandeville, a 
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Malthus turned metrical romancer. He professes historical fidelity ; but 
his vein is not dramatic: he does not give us the pros and cons of that 
versatile gipsey, Nature. He does not indulge his fancy or sympathise 
with us, or tell us how the poor feel; but how he should feel in their situ- 
ation, which we do not want to know. He does not weave the web of 
their lives of a mingled yarn, good and ill together, but clothes them all 
in the same overseer’s dingy linsey-woolsey, or tinges them with a green 
and yellow melancholy. He blocks out all possibility of good, wares. the 
hope, or even the wish for it, as a weakness; checkmates Tityrus and 
Virgil at the game of pastoral cross-purposes, disables all his adversary’s 
white pieces, and Jeaves none but black ones onthe board. The situation 
of a country clergyman is not necessarily favourable to the cultivation of 
the Muse. He is set down, perhaps, as he thinks, in a small curacy for 
life, and he takes his revenge by imprisoning the reader’s imagination in 
luckless verse. Shut out from social converse, from learned colleges and 
halls, where he passed his youth, he has no cordial fellow-feeling with the 
unlettered manners of the Village or the Borough, and he describes his 
neighbours as more uncomfortable and discontented than himself. All 
this while he dedicates successive volumes to rising generations of noble 
panes and while he desolates a line of coast with sterile, blighting 
ines, the only leaf of his books where honour, beauty, worth, or pleasure 
bloom, is that inscribed to the Rutland family ! 





NECROLOGICAL TABLE OF LITERARY AND EMINENT PUBLIC 
CHARACTERS, FOR 1820. 
(Continued from p. 77). 


Haytey, Wittiam. This elegant writerand veteran poet will long be re- 
membered as the biographer of Milton, Cowper, and Romney. Asa 
poet his reputation seems latterly to have been on thedecline. With 
the exception of his Triumphs of Temper, none of his poetical produc- 
tions were calculated for popularity,—yet his Essays contain some 
very splendid, energetic, and nervous passages,—and the notes ap- 
pended to them are replete with entertainment and literary informa- 
tion. Died at Felpham, near Chichester, November 12, aged 75. 

Mirtt, Henry Davin, D.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews, author of Essays on the Government, &c. of the States of 
Ancient Greece. Died, February 14. 

Knicut, Tuomas, one of the managers of the Liverpool Theatre, and for- 
merly a comedian at Coyent-Garden: he was originally educated for 
the bar, but his taste for dramatic entertainments led him to prefer 
the stage as a profession. ‘This gentleman was the author of several 
theatrical pieces, of which the most popular is the Turnpike Gate. 
Died suddenly, February 4. 

Koster, Henry, author of Travels in Brazil. Died at Pernambuco, in 
the 27th year of his age. 

LacHaBEaAvssiERE, M.,a French writer of some repute, and author of se- 
veral dramatic productions, among which is the Opera of Azemia. 
M‘Leop, Joun, M.D., a native of Bunhill, in Dumbartonshire, author of 
A Voyage to Africa, and the Voyage of the Alceste,—two works of 

considerable popularity and interest. Died, November 9, aged 38. 

Manenatt, Miss Ricumat, a lady who has written some very useful edu- 
cational works ; among these is Miscellaneous Questions, a very po- 

ular school-book. She also published a volume of poetry, entitled 

eisure Hours. Died, May 1. 
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Ma.msszury, James Harris, Eart or. His Lordship was the son of the 
celebrated author of Hermes, and the Three Treatises. He had been 
ambassador at several foreign courts; was created Baron Malmsbury 
in 1788, and raised to an Earldom in 1800. His literary works are, 
An Introduction to the History of the Dutch Republic for the iast ten 
years, 8vo. 1788; The Works of James Harris, Esq. with an Account 
of his Life and Character, by his Son, 2 vols. 4to. 1801. Born, April 
9, 1746. Died in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, November 21. 

ManseL1, THE Ricut Rev. Wriiu1aM Lont, Bishop of Bristol. His lord- 
ship was a character well known in the literary world, and an active 
member of the church. Died at Trinity College Lodge, Cambridge, 
June 27, in his 69th _ 

Miner, Isaac, D.D. F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, President of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in that Uni- 
versity. The Dean was a man of extraordinary abilities, and the 
range of his inquiries was very extensive; he published some papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and Animadversions on Dr. Haweis’ 
History of the Church of Christ, 8vo. 1800; &c. Died, April 1. 

Murray, Dr. Joun, Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, at Edinburgh. Asa chemist he contributed 
greatly to the promotion of that science, both by his lectures and his 
various writings. He was author of Elements of Chemistry. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1801; second edition, 1810: System of Chemistry, 4 vols. 1806; 
and Supplement to ditto, 1809 ;—besides some pharmaceutical works. 
Died, July 12. 

NortTH, THE a Browntow, D.C.L. Bishop of Wirchester, and Prelate 
of the Order of the Garter, Provincial Sub-dean of Canterbury, F.A. 
and LS. &c. &c. His lordship presided nearly forty years over the 
Seeof Winchester. Died, July 12, aged 79. 

Parerti Vincenzio, an Italian sculptor, celebrated for his restorations of 
antique statues, and well known to collectors and artists. Died at 
Rome, in the 74th year of his age. 

Poruam, Sir Home Ricoes, an eminent naval commander, who distin- 
guished himself by his zeal, talent, and enterprise. He formed a code 
of signals, which has been adopted in the navy; commenced his pro- 
fessional career at the close of the American war. Died at Chelten- 
ham, September 11. 

Quesne, Francois ALEXANDRE, translator of the Philosophical Botany of 
Linneus, and author of several papers on agriculture. Died, April 
17, aged 68. 

Ricuarpson, Rev. W., D.D. He was distinguished by his attachment to 
natural history, and by the zeal with which he endeavoured t6 recom- 
mend to the public the valuable properties of fiorin grass, on which 
subject he published several essays. Died at Clonfell, Antrim, 

ed 80. 

Sismmaaian Samust, author of several works on oriental literature, Flowers 
of Persian Literature, Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, Persian and 
English Vocabulary, &c. &c. besides many dictionaries and other use- 
ful publications. For his knowledge of the ancient and oriental lan- 
guages, he was indebted solely to Tis own industry and application 
during the leisure hours of his professien, which was that of a printer, 
while serving his apprenticeship in the office of Mr. Nichols. Died, 
December 4, aged 57. 

Rovzee, Prosper, a traveller, who was a pupil of Jomand, and who has 
a _— name to the already extended list of those that have 
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perished while exploring the interior of Africa. This young Orien- 
talist, as much distinguished by his personal courage as by his literary 
acquirements, purposed to traverse that vast continent, and to return 
to Europe through Egypt. He left St. Louis last August, and had al- 
ready advanced to Galem, when he became ill, and was obliged to re- 
turn’ to St. Louis, where he died, November 15, perishing the victim 
of an enterprise which finds few imitators, and from which only one 
Frenchman (M. Mollien) bas escaped with his life. 

Rupine, THE Rev. Rocers, B.D., Vicar of Maldon, Surrey. He was au- 
thor of A Proposal for restoring the ancient Constitution of the Mint, 
so far as relates to the Expense of Coinage, together with the Outline 
of a Plan for the Improvement of the Money, and for increasing the 
Difficulty of Counterfeiting; 8vo. 1798: likewise of Annals of the 
Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, from the earliest Period of 
authentic History to the End of the fiftieth of George III. 4 vols. 4to. 
1817. He also contributed some papers to the Archeeologia. 

Sanper, Levin Curistiay,a distinguished Danish writer, born at Itzehoe, 
November 13, 1756. He was the son of a tailor; and this circum- 
stance, added to a weak constitution, was not particularly favourable 
tohim ; but he obtained the notice of the physician Trapp, and after- 
wards of Ehlers, when at Kiel, where he continued till 1778. He then 
became a teacher at the Institution at Dessau; while in this situation 
he wrote for several periodical works, and produced a romance that 
was honoured with the approbation of Wieland. Five years after- 
wards he went to Copenhagen, where he became tutor in the family of 
Count Reventlau; in this situation he applied himself to Danish lite- 
rature, and translated into German many of the best authors—Ewald, 
Rahbeck, Pram, Baggesen, Wessel, Storm, &c. Subsequently he 
wrote some original productions in Danish, among which is his tragedy 
of Niels Ebbensen; Eropolis an opera; and Hospitalet, a comedy: 
his last publication was a Collection of Ancient Danish Ballads and 
Songs, undertaken in conjunction with Kunzen, in 1816. Died, 
July 29. 

Scuvusier, Lupwic, a distinguished scholar, author of several treatises on 
mathematical subjects; one of these was an Essay on the Penetration of 
Sir Isaac Newton. Died at Stuttgard, April 14,in his 67th year. 

Se.kirk, Ricur Hon. Tuomas, Eart or. This nobleman is entitled to a 
place in our Necrology,—being distinguished, not merely by his rank, 
but still more so by his talents, and by his reputation as a writer on po- 
litical economy, in which difficult science, his Treatise on Emigration is 
a standard work. Latterly, his lordship was assiduously employed in 
establishing an extensive colony in the western parts of British America, 
and in this arduous undertaking he finally succeeded, notwithstanding 
the many abstacles and difficulties with which he had to contend, Died 
at Pav, in the South of France, in the 49th year of his age. 

Sims, James, M.D. and L.L.D., member of various academies and scientific 
institutions. Died at Bath, in his 80th year. 

Sosry, Jean Francois, member of several literary societies, and author of 
a variety of useful publications; among others, Notices elementaires sur 
les Arts. 7 

SonquEs, Josepn, author of the Chevalier de Canolle, and several other dra- 
matic pieces. Aged 52. 

SparrMAnNn, Proressor, one of the most celebrated naturalists of the Lin- 
neean school, and author of Travels to the Cape of Good Hope. Died 
at Stockholm, in August, aged 73. 
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TaLuien, Jean LAMBERT, of revolutionary notoriety. To this once cele- 
brated character, was owing the arrest and destruction of Robespierre. 
He was one of the regicides, and included in the Act of Perpetual Ba- 
nishment, but permitted by the King to remain in France on the plea of 
ill-health. Died at Paris, aged 54. 

‘TuorvakseEn, Jonny, the celebrated Icelandic clergyman and poet, who trans- 
lated the epic poems of Milton and Klopstock into his native language. 
Besides the income arising from his office of preacher, Thorlaksen had a 
pension from his Danish Majesty. Both his translations have been greatly 
acmired, particularly that of Milton; Dr. Henderson affirms, that it not 
only surpasses every other foreign version of our great English bard, but 
even rivals the original,—nay more, is occasionally superior to it: only 
the three first books have been printed. Thaslekoin was upwards of 
70 at the time of his death. 

Tooke, rae Rev. Wiiii1am. This gentleman, descended from a respectable 
family, was appointed minister of the English church at Cronstadt, in 1771, 
and three years afterwards became chaplain to the Factory at St. Peters- 
burg. Mr. Tooke was author of two very amusing compilations, V arie- 
ties of Literature, 2 vols. 8vo. 1795; and Selections from Foreign Lite- 
rary Journals; both of which were published anonymously. His per- 
manent fame will rest on his admirable translation of Zollikofer: his 
various works relative to Russia, and its History, have enjoyed a consi- 
derable degree of popularity. His latest production, which he just lived 
to see published, was a translation of that most entertaining, and most 
modern in his spirit, of all the writers of antiquity—the sarcastic aad 
satiric Lucian. Died, November 17, aged 77. 

‘Toruam, Mason Epwarp. This gentleman was well known to the lovers 
of the drama, by the many prologues and epilogues which proceeded 
from his pen; also by several minor theatrical pieces. He likewise 
wrote a biography of that extraordinary character the late John Elwes. 
Died at Doncaster, April 26, in his 69th year. 

Truster, Joun, L.L.D. This singular character and multifarious writer, 
was at least an industrious, if not an eminent, author. He will, perhaps, 
continue to be known to posterity by his Hogarth Moralized. One of 
the most voluminous of his undertakings was—The Habitable World 
Displayed, originally published in numbers. Died at the Villa-House, 
Bathwick, aged 85. 

Vicrr, Lovis Bernarp Ertenne, brother of Madame Le Brun the painter, 
author of several comedies in verse, and likewise of several pieces of 
fugitive poetry, in which he imitated Dorat. He was for some time 
editor of the Almanach des Muses. Died, August 7, aged 65. 

Vinson, M. L’Anss, author of a didactic poem, entitled—-Les Quatre Ages 
de l’Homme, only the first cantos of which have been published. He 
was also distinguished by his knowledge of astronomy; and during his 
emigration in this country, constructed an observatory, where, by means 
ef a particular machine, he demonstrated the system of the movement of 
the stars. 

Votney, Count, the well-known traveller, and author of the notorious work 
—the Ruins of Empires. He has bequeathed a sum as a premium for 
the best essay on the Oriental languages. Died at Paris, aged 85. 

West, Bensamin, President of the Royal Academy. ‘This is a name which 
will never be forgotten in the annals of British art. The historical 
productions of this truly great painter, have cast a lustre on the British 
school during the last forty years, and have reflected much credit on the 
taste of his royal patron. Died, March 10, in his 82d year. 
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Woopwarp, Tuomas Jenxinson. This gentleman was a distinguished 
botanist, in which science he obtained a considerable rank,—although, 
with the exception of many learned papers in the Linneean Transactions, 
he published nothing himself relative to the pursuit: he, however, ma- 
terially assisted Dr. Withering in the second edition of his Botanical 
Researches. Died at Diss, in Norfolk, January 28, aged 75. 

Younc, Arruur, Secretary to the Board of Agriculture at Dublin, and 
member of most ef the learned societies in Europe and America. This 
gentleman was weli known for his zealous attachment to agricultural 
pursuits, on the subject of which he published a variety of works, some of 
them rather voluminous; he also possessed a more than ordinary taste 
for the fine arts, to which he has devoied no inconsiderable share of his 
tours and travels both in England and on the Continent. 

Zamacna, Asse Bernarvo,a celebrated Hellenist, born at Raguga, in 1735, 
where he entered the Society of the Jesuits, and studied belles lettres 
under Ganich, mathematics under the celebrated Boscovich, and theo- 
logy under Segovia and Stoppini. For some time he taught rhetoric 
cll. in the Roman College at Sienna ; afterwards Greek lite- 
rature at Milan. His translations into Latin verse of the Odyssey, of 
Hesiod, of Theocritus, and of Moschus and Bion, are superior to any 
preceding ones, and established his reputation. He produced likewise 
some original poems, among which are—The Aérian Navigator, and 
Echo. The Senate of Ragusa sent him as their deputy to Pius VII. 





‘FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


ON THE WRITINGS OF MR. MATURIN, AND MORE PARTICULARLY HIS 
‘* MELMOTH.”’ 


We consider ourselves in some degree culpable for having so long defer- 
red some notice of a writer who has, in its various departments, occupied such 
a space in contemporary literature as Mr. Maturin. However, the rapid 
succession of his preductions in some degree diminishes our reproach, by 
rendering the present period as suitable as any other, for the consideration 
of his pretensions. It is now, we believe, some years since he appeared 
before the public, under the uninviting appellation of Jasper Murphy, a 
name in itself almost an insurmountable impediment to fashionable immor- 
tality. “Unbribed” too, it is to be feared, it “left Hibernia’s land,” for Mon- 
torio did but little, and the Wild Irish Boy, and the Milesian still less. 
To this unpropitious baptism, however, their ill success is principally attri- 
butable; for undoubtedly, the same wild genius, which has flashed a splen- 
dour around the muse of Bertram, flits occasionally amid the ruined abbeys 
and spectral creations of Montorio. It is impossible to read this last ro- 
mance without being struck with the powerful capabilities of its author. Full 
of incident, striking, though incredible—fruitful in imagination, perverted, 
but magnificent, it covers its extravagance and its paradox with a robe of 
eloquence sufficient to adorn, if not to hide, its manifold infirmities. In the 
language of Mr. Maiturin, indeed, many of his errors find a species of re- 
demption—it is clearly the phrase of an informed mind, often elevated, but 
seldom inflated—copious, and at times, perhaps, even redundant, but totall 
divested of meagrevess and vulgarity. It is at once classical and nalineil, 
teeming with allusions which “smell of the lamp,” and with graces to be ac- . 

uired ~~ in good society—it is the diction of a man who has groped all 
ay amid the dust of the learned, and shaken it off at night on the threshold of 
the drawing-room. His language, however, is almost the only symptom which 
he deigns to give of ever having either studied, or associated with, humanity. 
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He glories in caverns—falls in love with goblins—becomes naturalized amid 
ruins, and revels in the grave. The devil is a prodigious favourite with 
Mr. Maturin. He is a principal figure in all his iealines and his 
sable majesty must be uncompromising indeed, if he feels not compensated 
by the poem and the romance for the occasional and professional il] usage 
of the pulpit. It is, perhaps, not generally known, that, in the original 
outline of his popular tragedy, Bertram, who was, in the hands of Mr. Kean, 
the prince of misanthropes, was, in Mr. Maturin’s conception, the “ prince 
of darkness ;” and, under the appellation of the Black Knight, plunged 
the whole dramatis persone into the crater of Vesuvius! A noble poet, 
however, to whom the tragedy was entrusted, protested against any inva- 
sion of kis monopoly; but old predilectious are not easily eradicated, and 
the author is scarcely yet persuaded that the devil, to be consistent, must‘ 
have damned his tragedy. 

To be serious, however, we consider this as one of the author’s mos ob- 
jectionable propensities. There are some subjects too sacred, and some too 
accursed for familiarity. The name before which the world bends, and the 
name at which the world shudders, are not the legitimate topics of romance. 
Their interest is too awful for contact—their mystery is too sublime for 
penetration—even the veil that shadows them is too intensely bright for hu- 
man vision to gaze upon and live. Mr. Maturin, perhaps, imagines that 
because his hand is consecrated he may touch the ark; but he should re- 
member, that its possession was a trust, and its home the temple. There 
exists throughout his writings a continual dalliance with other subjects of 
the same class, though of less solemn import. The novel writer has world 
enough without encroaching on these confines. The passions, dispositions, 
adventures, and varieties of man—the pleasures and perplexities of life,— 
the countless modifications of human character—the vices, virtues, incidents, 
and phenomena of earth, leave no excuse for any intrusion on the topics of 
eternity—in our most solemn hours we are not serious enough to estimate 
them—in our gayest, we should never, for a moment even, forget them; but 
they are too real for romance, and too sacred for pastime. There is no 
sectarian rigidness in these remarks. We can enjoy, as much as any one, 
the ideal, but amusing, world of the novelist “We also” have dreamed 
sweet dreams in the visionary bower, and wooed the “airy shape,” and wrapt 
our senses in the substanceless elysium. And this we have done, and hope 
to do again, without any fear that we are incurring punishment, or accumu- 
lating guilt. But far are we from ridiculing the scruple which dissents 
from us—we respect even the idle prejudice, if it be honest, and should con- 
sider ourselves guilty of little less than a crime, did we make faith, how- 
ever fastidious, the subject of reproach. We are far from sanctioning the 
blasphemous amalgamation of religion and romance; and though we bow 
with delight before the spell of the enchanter, his fanciful creations would 
lose all their potency, if the wand which awoke them was torn from a pulpit, 
and the hand which waved it was that of an apostle. There are many in 
the world who carry this feeling farther, and object altogether to the inter- 
ference of clergymen in these pursuits. They think it profanes the sanctity 
of the character, and consider any approach to the gay regions of fancy, or 
of fashion, as forbidden as the more solemn avocations of their office. Per- 
haps, however, this objection is too rigid. If any relaxation is to be allowed 
to such men, and religion is not so “harsh and crabbed” as to deny it, we 

cannot conceive a relaxation, at once more innocent, and more elegant, than 
that which the blandishments of i.terature present to them. Nay more, we 
can fancy them, in such pursuits, seconding, and not unsuccessfully, the 
more sacred objects of their calling. There are thousands upon thousands 
whose eyes will become suffused, and whose hearts will be softened, by the 
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moral interest of a play or a poem, whose ears would be closed with wax to 
the monotonous memento mori of an homily. Few men think the worse of 
Bishop Hoadley for having written a play, or of Mr. Home’s moral charac 
ter for the fine poetry of Douglas: the Christian must be much more ascetic 
than charitable who would visit the “Revenge” as a sin on Doctor Young, 
or postpone the decorated morality of the “Night Thoughts,” to the ortho- 
dox drawl of many a “drum Ecciesiastic.” 
x * # * * x * * 

For his theological discussions, perhaps, excuses may be suggested—we 
can imagine, but do not admit them. Works like these are not their pro- 
per theatre—a novel is no place for polemical disquisition—the acerbities 
of sects, and the subtleties of theologians, are quite opposed to the levities 
of a romance—they are like the passing of a thunder cloud, dark, and hea- 
vy, and death-fraught, athwart the tinted sky of an autumnal evening But, 
indeed, the author before us is not so much argumentative as intolerant— 
he scarcely condescends to discuss—his weapon is sarcasm, and when he is 
not sneering, he is denouncing.—This is sometimes carried so far, that we 
have frequently been inclined to doubt which is his real character, a sceptic 
or a zealot—a bigot or a philosopher. In his exposure, or rather, reproof, 
of some obnoxious heresy, the primitive faith itself becomes endangered, and 
we have almost imagined we saw Voltaire in disguise, when we were unde- 
ceived by the bitter earnestness of the expostulation, or the animated and 
indignant sincerity of the invective. Most cordially do we acquit Mr. Ma- 
turin of the intention, but with equal truth do we reiterate its tendency. 
The attacks upon a sect from which he differs, and, of some of whose doc- 
trines, perhaps, we agree with him in disapproving, are not reconciled to us 
even by the tender, sweet, and nearly angelic, Eva, in her own person a 
more than sufficient atonement for almost all the heterodoxies of her asso- 
ciates. But it is difficult to expose, still more so to ridicule, the peculiarities 
of a sect, without in some degree involving the faith upon which all sects 
are founded; and it is both unfair and perilous to collect together the ex- 
crescences of a doctrine, and hold them up to the world as the original sub- 
stance. Mr. Maturin may abjure, indeed he seems almost to abhor the pri- 
mitiveness of Methodism—he may despise the abominations of the “lady 
of Babylon” with ail the contempt of a genuine monkish adversary; but he 
has no right to hold up their absurdities as so many specimens of their un- 
mutilated belief—he has no right to make a rigid family sit for the portrai- 
ture of an entire sect, or represent the eruel, hellish, and malignant bigotry 
of a dark age, and a demoniac system, as the perfect exhibition of a creed 
with whose genuine principles they are, perhaps, utterly at variance. It is 
always both unjust and intolerant—generally dangerous, and in such works 
as the present, peculiarly out of place. 

But, the mention of Eva almost arrests our pen—with an angel grace she 
intercedes for her parent, and holding up her letter—that letter, for feeling, 
for eloquence, for heart-touching resignation, and impassioned grief, almost 
unique in the language—she asks us, is it not an atonement for a thousand 
imperfections? We admit it is so; and we only wonder how a mind which 
could imagine such a character, could harbour the generation of fiends which 
it has since unchained upon the world! va, on her bed of death, heart- 
broken, but resigned—suffering, but patient—so young, so lovely, so afflicted, 
and so forgiving, seems not so much a being of this world, as an embodied 
spirit of that into which she is departing. 

If all this be done to prove the versatility cf his talent, we admit he has 
succeeded, but most earnestly do we deprecate such a triumph. There is, 
indeed, a terrible fidelity—a murderous consistency in his delineations— 
but they have no prototype except in his own brain—nature disowns them, 
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Anecdote of General Grouchy—Negro Poetry. 11) 


and history holds up the monsters, whom every brow has frowned on, and 
every age abjured, as angels in the comparison. It is a serious fault, we 
had almost said crime, in Mr. Maturin, that he should not only body forth 
such creations, but inspire them with such potency of evil; that he should 
give them talent in proportion te their crimes, and energy commensurate 
with their malignant dispositions. By way of preserving their consistency, 
he not only fills them with demoniac propensities, but demoniac powers, 
and seizes upon every opportunity, to put both in ferocious and active ope- 
ration. His manifold demons have a restlessness of mischief, which not 
even the author of all mischief could surpass, and genius quite adequate to 
their horrible ambition. ‘To be sure, all this may be consistent. But why 
create such characters at all, and then, for the purpose of their foul consis- 
tency, collect all that infidelity has poured out against religion, all that des- 
perate sophistry has urged for vice, and all that discontented depravity has 
flung upon the institutions of civilized society, and give them additional cir- 
culation and publicity through such perverted and culpabie instrumentality. 
That those characters are contradistinguished from others, who endeaveur 
to opposg and contravene their tenet, is no apology at all. ‘There is no use 
in raising guch disquisitions. The scaffold and the dungeon exhibit every 
day to crime the practical tendency of its doctrines; and if these and the 
pulpit are not sufficient, there can be no use in combating them through the 
medium of romances—and not merely combating them, but taking care to 
provide them with weapons for the conflict, sufficient almost to endanger 
victory. There is a burning eloguence—a sarcastic bitternes—an insidious 
plausibility about all Mr. Maturin’s murderers and demons which well might 
have been spared. ‘The taunts against religion are too keen, the invectives 
against society too terrible, the spirit of malignant discontent against the 
order of things established, is too subtle, too ascetic, and tuo sustained, to 
be quite affected; and though we believe that this author, both in his heart 
and in his life, contradicts such doctrines, he may rest assured that this elo- 
quence with which he enables his devils to enforce them must offend, though 
it cannot harm, the virtuous; and may, perhaps, but too fatally, mislead 
many who are as yet hesitating upon the Rubicon of crime. 


(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL GROUCHY. 


At the battle of Novi, one of the bloodiest fought in Italy, General 
Grouchy commanded one of the four divisions of the army. This divi- 
sion was attacked at 3 o’clock in the morning, and continued fighting 
until 7 in the evening. By turns assailing and assailed, it was eleven 
times engaged 4 O09 its whole front. General G. directed the charges 
with a colour in his hand. A ball carrying this away, he elevated his hat 
upon the point of his sword, and in this manner led his soldiers on. 





Negro Poetry.—The well known propensity of the slaves in the West 
Indies to make verses on all subjects, has been often noticed, ‘The fol- 
lowing couplet has amused us by its whimsical non-sequitur. Mr. Mar. 
tin, a favourite with the black population, had lost 5001. on a horse-race : 
the animals together not being worth, perhaps, one fifth of that sum; and 
upon this, the African bard wrote— 


‘Massa Martin, Massa Martin, me sorry fox your loss! 
But five hundred pounds would have bought a better horse.”’ 
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Agriculture. 





** Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled ; and happiness and peac+ 
be established throughout our borders.” 


RR 


SKETCHES ON PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 
BY JOSHUA TYSON. 


( Continued from page 92.) 


Sheep.—First, of feeding wethers. Purchase in the month of Septem- 
ber or October the number of wethers you design to fatten; be careful to 
select handsome thriving sheep, between three and six years old. Let 
them pasture the field you intend ploughing up for Indian corn the next 
season. Sheep I consider very injurious to good pasture land, if permit- 
ted to pasture late in the fall and winter, for they eat the grass and roots 
so close, as in a great measure to destroy the succeeding year’s crop of 
grass: for that reason, I would not let them graze on any field late in the 
fall, but those which are designed to be ploughed in the spring. In the 
winter they should have a large open stable, as it will not do to have 
them housed close in a small place, for they become diseased and will 
not fatten. Late in the fall, when the pasture has become short, they 
should have good hay, with a small quantity of oats and Indian corn. 
When the snow is on the ground, and they cannot get any grass, I have 
found turnips, cut small, mixed with Indian meal and a little salt, very 
good. They should be fed three times in the twenty-four hours. Care 
should be taken to give them sufficient food, but they ought not to be 
permitted to waste it. By carefully pursuing the above course, your 
sheep will be fit for the butcher the last of February or beginning of 
March. 

In the above statement I have given an account of my manner of feed- 
ing; but, to be more particular as to actual profit and experiment, let me 
state one instance. 

Late in the month of November, 1811, I purchased 20 handsome we- 
thers, at three dollars per head. I fed them in the manner before de- 
scribed, and kept an account of the expenses; and the result was as fol- 
lows: 





Prime cost of the sheep - - $60.00 
30 bushels of Indian corn and oats - 20.10 
| tonhay - - - - 16.00 

$96.10 


1 sold the sheep to the butcher on the first of March following for 
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$4.50 per head, reserving the fleeces. They had something above 80 lbs. 
of wool. The account then stands thus: 





20 sheep, at $4.50 - - $90.00 
80 lbs. of wool, at 50 cents ° - 40.00 
$130.00 


Deducting the prime cost and feed from the actual sale, leaves a nett 
profit of $33.90, and the manure they made, over and above a full market 
price for the hay and grain. 

Of Store Sheep.—For the last five or six years the dogs have been so 
destructive to the sheep through our country, that I have abandoned the 
keeping of them. But permit me to state to you what I have done. In 
the fall of 1812, I purchased 25 very handsome young ewes, at $2 per 
head. They were pastured in the fall and winter on the field that I.de- 
signed ploughing for corn in the spring: they were fed on hay, turnips, 
and Indian meal. I raised 33 lambs. After ploughing up the field on 
which they had pastured, I turned them into a ten acre field I designed 
for fallow: on this field they pastured until about the 15th of May. They 
were then turned into a clover field just out in bloom. The young lambs 
fed with avidity and delight on the blossoms of the clover, and they 
soon became very fat. I sold them to the butcher for $2.50 per head, 
excepting three, for which I received but $2 per head: 





So that I received for the lambs - - - - $81.00 
For 75 lbs. of wool, at 50 cents - - - - $7.50 
J sold the old sheep to the butcher at three dollars per head, 

one dollar more than I gave, leaving a a profit of - 25.00 
So that the actual profit on 25 sheep in less than one year, which 

cost but $50, was - - - - - $143.50 


Of raising and fattening Swine—Swine, though a very troublesome 
animal, seems to be indispensable to the farmer; but with proper ma- 
nagement, the raising of them may be made a source of profit. First, be 
careful to select a good breed. From experience, I know there is an ad- 
vantage in being particular in this respect. I will not pretend to sa 
which are the best breed: the China, crossed with the English lop-eared 
hogs, make an excellent stock. Suitable pens, pasture, plenty of food, 
and care and judgment in feeding, are all subjects necessary to be at- 
tended to. The pens should be large and airy: a small portion of the 
pens should be covered close, so as to keep the hogs in the fall and win- 
ter from the inclemency of the weather; and the floors of the pens well 
flagged or paved with large flat stones, so as to prevent rooting: it is pro- 
per to have your hogs ringed; they are then not so quarrelsome: a close 
pen is injurious to their heaith. The pens should be cleaned once a week, 
and well littered with cornstalks, leaves, &c., and their nests or beds lit- 
tered with clean wheat or rye straw: oats and buckwheat straw are very 
injurious to your hogs and pigs. A farmer ought to have his pen divided 
into three parts; ove for fattening his winter hogs, one for fattening his 
small pork in the fall for market, and the other for his store shoats. By 
attending to your hogs in the manner above described, you will make a 
great quantity of excellent manure. 

I have found the best season for raising pigs for store hogs, to have 
them to come about the beginning of July, then the sows will have a 
chance of ranging the stubble fields after harvest, and picking up the lost 
ears, and, with the milk from the dairy, you will raise fine pigs. They 
= be weaned at about six or seven weeks old. They should be put 
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into the pen, and fed on the surplus milk from the dairy, with a little In- 
dian meal and clover grass: keep them clean, and they will thrive ama- 
zingly. As soon as potatoes are grown, a portion of them boiled will an- 
swer with the milk nearly as well as Indian meal. Boiled apples, pears, 
squashes, pumpkins, &c. all make excellent food for young shoats, and 
much the cheapest. Every farmer, who wishes to raise pork for the mar- | 
ket, ought to have a boiler fixed up for that purpose. It is certainly a 
source of advantage. Early in the month of May, as soon as there is suf- 
ficient pasture, ring your hogs and turn them out to pasture. It is best 
to have a lot on purpose, with water in it, that in the warm weather they 
may get drink and wallow: this keeps them clear of disease, which is es- 
sential to their thriving. For a few weeks after they are turned to grass, 
they should be pretty well fed, till they become reconciled to feeding on 
grass and a greater range of liberty then their pen afforded. After har- 
vest the hogs should be turned into the orchard, that they may get the 
early ripe apples before the season of cider-making commences. 

The bettduine of winter hogs is a matter of importance, and by proper 
management much may be saved. As soon as the Indian corn is fit te 
feed, the hogs should be put into the pen. Rye, buckwheat or Indian 
corn, ground together, boiled potatoes, pumpkins, &c. make excellent 
slop for them: it should be made thick and given to them three times a 
day, and as much of the soft Indian corn as they will eat clean. Hogs 
should be fed little at a time but often, and great care taken not to stall 
them. The last two weeks of feeding I prefer Indian corn only and water. 
Their pen should be cleaned twice a week, and their bed made of clean 
straw. Swine are liable to a variety of diseases; to wit, mange, meazles, 
stopping of the issues of the fore legs, &c. I believe most, if not all of 
those diseases, proceed from the filthy manner in which hogs are too fre- 
> ag kept. The mange may be cured by sprinkling on the backs of 
the hogs wood ashes, and turning them out of a rainy day, putting oil 
on them; or the most effectual way is, to wash them with soapsuds, and 
then oil them: after this trouble, keep them clean. The flour of brim- 
stone is said to be good for the measles. I have never yet had a measly 
hog. For the stoppage of the issues in the fore legs, nothing is necessary 
more than to rub them with a corn cob, and open the holes with the end of 
a knitting needle or something of that kind. 


(To be continued.) 








ADcience. 


Compiled for the Saturday Magazine. 





THE MOUNDS OF MISSOURI, 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Missouri, to his relation in Winchester. 


I know of nothing that would be more entertaining than a few specu- 
lative or descriptive ideas upon the curiosities of this country, both na- 
tural and artificial ; and which, were I adequate to the task, might fur- 
nish matter for the scientific researches and itinerant labours of months. 
At present I shall confine my observations to the Mounds, which for their 
number, variety and even construction, in my apprehension, claim a more 
distinguished place among the artificial curiosities of antiquity than they 
have hitherto sustained ; and I am surprised the writers heretofore have 
taken no more notice of them. 

These ancient works pervade almost the whole western country, and 
vary both in magnitude and form. Some are conical from the base te 
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the top—others present only the lower segment of a cone: some are 
semi-globular—others in the form of a parallelogram. ‘The most remark- 
able appearances of mounds or pyramids in the western country, within 
my knowledge, are on the Mississippi, consisting of two groups; the one 
about two miles above the Kahokia, which empties near St. Louis, and 
the other nearly the same distance below it; which, in all, exceed one 
hundred and fifty. 

Near St. Louis, within one mile of the Mississippi, on the east side, 
is the upper group; which, ata little distance, resemble a cluster of 
enormous hay stacks; they are generally circular, and some of them of a 
great height, having space enough on the top to contain several hundred 
men. The largest of these mounds is a stupendous pile of earth, to form 
which must have required the labours of thousands for years: it stands 
pronase | on the bank of Kahokia. Were it not for the regularity and 
design displayed, the plain alluvial ground on which it steeds and the 
great number of others scattered around it—I could scarcely believe it 
to be the work of human hands. The shape is a parallelogram from north 
to south; on the south is a broad apron about half way down, and from 
this another projection, nearly fifteen feet wide : the whole circumference 
is 800 yards, and the height of the mound 90 feet. The monks of La 
‘Trappe have settled near it, who have made the apron into a kitchen gar- 
den and sowed the top with wheat. The extraordinary appearance of 
this cluster of mounds forces conviction en the reflecting mind, that 
they are the only relics whie#time has secured from oblivion, of a great 
and populous city. ‘Phe large mounds were probably sites of temples, 
and many of the smf&ller ones monuments of distinguished chiefs. 
There is, perhaps, no spot.in the west capable of serene more abun- 
dantly and of supporting a more numerous population than this tract, 
called the American bottom. 

The great number of mounds, and the surprising quantity of human 
bones, every where dug up or found on the surface of the ground, with 
other appearances, prove this valley to have been anciently fiiled with 
the habitations of men. Near St. Louis is a curious work, much admired, 
called the Fallen Garden. It suggests to the mind of the spectator the 
idea of a situation for assembling the people for public councils. 


Mr. Busby, the’ architect, is preparing a Description of all the princi- 
pal State Prisons, or Penitentiaries, in the United States of America. 
The work will be illustrated with plans and views of those establishments, 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, which were visited by Mr. B. in the years 1818 
and 1819. 


Will soon be published, in one volume small folio, “The Kit-Cat 
Club: containing portraits and memoirs of the forty-eight members of 
that celebrated association; and among others, of Marlborough, Addison, 
Steele, Congreve, Kneller, Montague, Dorset, Vanbrugh, Garth, and Ja- 
cob Tonson. With a prefatory sketch of the origin and progress of the 
society. 


Another Demand on the Royal Society of London, fo. 20,0001.* 


A Mr. Leinberger, an ingenious machine-maker, at Nuremberg, asserts 
that he has solved the problem of giving an horizontal direction to the 
air balloon, and he offers to set out on his aérostatic voyage from Nurem- 
berg to London, as soon as the Royal Academy of Sciences (the Royal 
Society) will engage to pay him on his arrival in London the reward o! 
20,000/. sterling, which it be offered for this discovery. 


* Has the Royal Society ever promised any such reward ?—Ed. Lit, Gaz. 
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Newspaper Tragedws. 


Dariety. 


NEWSPAPER TRAGEDIES. 
Non erat his locus. 


Every reader of that most interesting part of the Daily Press, entitled 
Accident and Offences, must have been struck by the singular mode in 
which the most tragic circumstances are neruiad: The detail of an af- 
flicting event, is almost uniformly interrupted at the very climax of in- 
terest by a circumstantial, parenthetic account of some trifling and un- 
important affair, that happened at the same period, or near the same place. 
A species of farcical interlude is played between the acts of the tragedy, 
as a kind interruption to our too highly excited feelings—or as a diver- 
tissement between the acts of a serious opera breaks the sombre monoto- 
ny of protracted sorrow. I quote two instances of this kind from memo- 
ry; but parallel ones must have fallen under the observation of many of 
my readers. The following are by no means exaggerated. 

“« On Sunday evening , about half past seven o’clock, an elegantly dress- 
ed female was observed walking up and down W aterloo br idge in a dis- 
tracted manner: after a moment’s pause, she sprung upon the parapet, 
and precipitated herself into the water, with a loud shriek; two or three 
boats, which happened to be plying near the spot, rowed with the utmost 
alacrity to the rescue of the unfortunate creature. *The feelings of the 
pases on the bridge, were excruciated in an extraordinary manner ; one 

ady fainted, and was carried into the shop of MreStaunton, the druggist, 
nearly opposite Somerset House, where every assistance was promptly 
afforded ; hartshorn and burnt feathers were applied, by the judicious 
use of which remedies suspended animation was et restored. A 
pence, had also his pocket picked of a white French cambric pocket 

andkerchief.* We are sorry to add, that all endeavours to save the un- 
happy lady were vain—she sunk to rise no more, but the villain was 
taken up, who stole the gentleman’s white French cambric pocket hand- 
kerchiet by the officer, (who happened, fortunately, to be crossing 
the bridge in order to attend his duty at Theatre) and is now in 
custody for his examination. See our Bow Street intelligence.” 

I have marked with asterisks, the period during which the lady is left 
struggling in the water; while we are entertained ‘with a report of a faint- 
ing fit on the bridge: Mr. Staunton’s burnt feathers, hartshorn and water, 
&c. &c. and hoagie with an also, an GTR, report of a gentleman’s 
pocket being picked. We then return to the lady, who is by this time 
drowned; a but, however, introduces the pick-pocket in custody,—the 
officer—his business on the bridge—attendance on * * * Theatre—Bow 








- Street Intelligence. So closes this dismal tale. 


«On Tuesday last, about 3 o’clock, a gentleman’s servant threw him- 
self from the balustrade of Westminster bridge into the river; a number 
of boats instantly put off from Palace Yard Stairs. ‘The man was drown- 
ed, but his hat was picked up.” Here we have first to remark, on the 
beautiful propriety of describing the stairs from which the boats put off; 
such particularities are highly interesting; the importance then of the 
man’s hat being picked up, which fairly merges the unfortunate man; the 
reader is indeed breathless with anxiety when he arrives at that but, 
which is merely however a peg to hang the poor fellow’s hat on. 

{ could quote a thousand other cases no less strong, being rather curi- 
ous in this department of literature; but not being disposed to make the 
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Literary, a Bone House Gazette, I refer my readers to the columns of the 
Daily Papers, wherein they will find numberless instances of similar 
trifling with sensitive feelings: indeed, for a man who has a true English 
taste for substantial horrors, the interruption of his repast, by such en- 


tremets, is an evil of sufficient magnitude, and calls loudly for correc - 
tion. A. W. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


Persons who reflect only on the deeds of horror, with the recollection of 
which the name of the guillotine must ever ve associated, may be apt to re- 
ard as a monster the man who invented it. It is a curious fact, however, 
that it was the device of one of the most gentle and humane of men; and 
that its introduction was solely prompted by a desire of diminishing the se- 
verity of capital punishment. M. Guillotin, whose name was transferred to 
his invention, was a physician at Paris; and being appointed a member of 
the National Assembly, attracted attention chiefly by a great mildness of 
disposition. On the Ist of December, 1789, he made a speech on the penal 
code, remarkable for its philanthropic views; and concluded by a proposal 
for substituting as less cruel than the halter, the machine which has given 
to his name an odious immortality. Nobody, we had been assured, deplored 
more bitterly than M. Guillotin, the fatal use which was speedily mate of 
his invention. He is described by those who were best acquainted with him, 


as being a clever, placid, reserved man, of unblemished integrity. When - 


he perceived the course which the revolution was taking, he withdrew from 
all share in its direction, to the practice of his profession, in which he be- 
came distinguished as much by his humanity as his skill. 


SIR MICHAEL FOSTER. 


* Each judge was true and steady to his trust, 
As Mansfield wise, and as old Foster just.” 


The princess Amelia, daughter of king George II., having, as ranger of 


Richmond Park, directed that a common footway through the park should 
be stopped, some spirited inhabitants of the neighbourhood brought an in- 
dictment for the obstruction against Martha Gray, keeper of East Sheen 
ate. 

. ‘The cause was for a long time depending without the prosecutors being 
able to bring the question of right to a trial, in consequence of the techni- 
cal difficulties thrown in tne way by the counsel. for the princess, and the 
backwardness of the judges to go into a case where royalty was so nearly 
concerned. It came on at length for trial before that honour to the bench, 
sir Michael Foster, whom lord chief justice De Grey, on an important occa- 
sion, characterized by the emphatic appeilation of “the Magna Charta of 
Liberty, of persons as well as fortunes.” After the prosecutors had gone 
dassigh part of their evidence, sir Richard Lloyd, who was counsel on the 
part of the crown, said that it was needless for them to go upen the right, 
as the crown was not prepared to try that, this being an indictment which 
could not possibly determine it, because the obstruction was charged to be 
in the parish of Wimbledon, whereas it was in that of Mortlake, &c. 

‘The judge turned to the jury, and said he thought they were come there 
to try a right which the subject claimed to a way through Richmond Park, 
and not to cavil about little low objections which had no relation to that 
right. He thought it below the honour of the crown, after this business had 
been depending three assizes, to send one of its select counsel to stickle on 
so smalla point as this, 

Sir R. Lloyd replied in a speech, in which he enlarged much on the gra- 
cious disposition of the king, in suffering the cause (an indictment) to be 
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tried at all, since he could have suppressed it with a single breath, by order- 
ing a noli prosequi to be entered. 

Justice Foster said he was not of that opinion. The subject was in- 
terested in such indictments as these, for removing nuisances, and could 
have no remedy but this, if their rights be encroached upon; wherefore he 
should think it a denial of justice in the king to stop a prosecution for a 
nuisance which his whole prerogative does not extend so far as to pardon. 

The evidence was then gone through, and the judge summed up shortly, 
but clearly, for the prosecutors, for whom a verdict was returned. 

Lord Thurlow (when a counsel) speaking of this case in a letter to Mr. 
Ewen, one of the nephews and co-executors of Justice Foster, observes, “ It 
save me, who am a stranger to him, great pleasure to hear that we have an 
English judge, whom nothing can tempt or frighten, ready and able to hold 
up the laws of his country as a great shield of the rights of the people.” 


EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The Earl of Peterborough, who Swift says shone 
“ In all climates like a star, 
In senates bold, and fierce in war.’’ 


was once surrounded by a mob in his way from the House of Lords, who 
took him for the Duke of Marlborough, then very unpopular; the earl with 
great presence of mind said, “I will convince you [ am not the duke; in 
the first place, I have but five guineas in my pocket; and secondly, here 
they are, much at your service.” He threw his purse among them, and 
walked home amid the acclamations of the populace. 











@bituarp. 


DR. GREGORY. 


April 2, At Edinburgh, Dr. James Gregory, Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, and first Physician to his Majesty 
for Scotland. He was interred on the 9th with great solemnity, his funeral 
being attended by the Lord Provost and Magistrates, Professors of the Uni- 
versity, and other Public Bodies, by his numerous students, and private 
friends. 

It is seldom our lot to record the death of an individual so universally 
esteemed, or whose loss will occasion so irreparabie a blank, both in the 
academical celebrity of this city, and the national celebrity of the country. 
He has been long at the head both of the Medical School and the Medical 
Practice of Edinburgh ; and to his great talents and distinguished character, 
much, not only of the eminence of the University, but also of the prosperity 
of the city, is to be ascribed. For above thirty years he has annually taught 
the medical students of the University the most important part of their pro- 
fessional duties, and an admiration of his abilities and reverence for his cha- 
racter have in consequence extended not only as far as the English language 
is spoken, but as far as the light of civilization has spread in the world. 
Perhaps there is no scientific man now in existence whose name is so univer- 
sally revered, or whose instructions have diffused over so wide a sphere the 
means of relieving human distress. 

He was appointed in the year 1776, at the early age of twenty-three, to 
the Professorship of the Theory of Physic, and he continued to teach this 
class with great distinction for upwards of twelve years. As a text book for 
the lectures, he published in the year 1782, his Conspectus Medicine Theo- 
retice, which soon became a work of standard reputation over all Europe, 
not only in consequence of the scientific merits which it possessed, but the 
singnlar felicity of classical language with which it was written. In the year 
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1790 he was appointed, in consequence of the death of Dr. Cullen, to the 
Chair of the Practice of Physic, the most important medical professorship 
in the University ; and for thirty-two years he sustained and increased the 
celebrity which the eminence of his predecessor had conferred upon the of- 
fice. During this long period, the fame which his talents had acquired at- 
tracted students from all parts of the world to this city, all of whom return- 
ed to their homes with feelings of reverence for his character, more nearly 
resembling that which the disciples of antiquity felt for their instructers than 
any thing which is generally experienced in the present situation of society. 

Of the estimation in which his scientific merits were held throughout Eu- 
rope, itis a sufficient proof that he is one of the few of our countrymen who 
have been honoured with a seat in the Institute of France, a distinction 
which is only conferred upon a very small and select number of foreigners. 

As a literary man, he has long enjoyed a very high reputation. His acute 
and discriminating mind was early devoted to the study of metaphysics; 
and in the Literary and Philosophical Essays which he published in the vear 
1792, is to be found one of the most original and forcible refutations of the 
dangerous doctrine of necessity which has ever appeared. To his reputation 
as an accomplished scholar, all the well informed persons in both parts of 
the island can bear testimony. He was one ef the few men who have rescued 
this country from the imputation of a deficiency in classical taste, which is 
thrown upon it with too much justice by our southern neighbours, and de- 
monstrated that the vigour of Scottish talent may be combined with the ele- 
gance of English accomplishments. 

He was one of the last of that illustrious body of literary and scientific 
men whose labours gave distinction to their country during the latter part 
of the last century; and among the names of his intimate friends may be 
ranked those of almost all of his cotemporaries, who will be remembered in 
future ages as men of science or learning, of Cullen, and Black, of Reid, and 
Smith, and Stewart; and we will venture to say, that the spot where his re- 
mains now lie interred, beside those of Adam Smith, will long be visited by 
the admirers of Scottish genius, as fitted to awaken no common recollec- 
tions. 

Great, however, as was his reputation as a Professor, and as a man of 
science and literature, it was yet inferior to that which his character had 
acquired among his personal friends. Descended by the father’s side from 
a long and memorable line of ancestors, among whom the friend and co- 
temporary of Newton is remembered, and by the mother’s from one of the 
mostancient noble families of Scotland, his character was early formed on 
an elevated model; and throughout his whole life he combined, in a degree 
seldom equalled, the studies and acquirements of aman of science with the 
taste and honourable feetings of a high born gentleman. While his name, 
in consequence, was respected throughout Europe, his society was sought 
after by the first persons of rank and eminence in this country, and, like 
his lamented friend, Mr. Playfair, he maintained in no ordinary degree, the 
important communication between the aristocracy of rank and of talent. 
The brilliancy of his wit, and the epigrammatic force of his conversation, 
will long be remembered by those who had the good fortune to enjoy his 
acquaintance; while amongst a numerous circle of relations and friends, 
the kindness and generosity of his character have rendered his death aa 
irreparable loss. ‘To the poorer classes his advice was at all times gratui- 
tously open; and such was the disinterestedness of his conduct, that his 
income oe was nearly so great as the celebrity of his name might have 
procured. 

He was distinguished through life by a nice and chivalric sense of honour, 
whicl: was perhaps too high toned for the tranquil exercise of the profes- 
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sion to which he belonged ; and occasionally led him inte differences with 
his professional brethren, which his friends could not but lament, even while 


‘they admired and venerated the high notions of personal and professional 


honour in which they originated. His whole cha.acter, indeed, was rather 
formed upon the exalted model of ancient virtue, than accommodated to the 
lower standard of mere professional respectability ; and we know of no one 
to whose life and conduct we can more truly apply the classical words 
which he inscribed on the tomb of one of his earliest and most valued 


friends. 


‘‘ Vir priscz virtutis, per omnes vite gradus, et in omni vite officio, probatissimz.” 
b J 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


The procession, upwards of 500 in number, moved from St. Andrew’s 
Square a few minutes past one o’clock, along Prince’s street, the North 
Bridge, down the High street, to the Canongate Church Yard, in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Four Batonmen. 
Six Ushers. 
Two Mutes. 
The Gentlemen of the Doctor’s Class, walking four and four. 
Two Mutes. 
THE BODY. 
The pall supported by 
Chief mourner—John Gregory, Esq. 


Right side. Left side. 
1. Mr. James Gregory 1, Mr. William Gregory 
2. Mr. Donald Gregory 2. Rev. Archibald Alison 
3. Dr. W. P. Alison 3. Mr. Archibald Alison 
4. Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart. 4. ‘I’. Farquharson, Esq, 
5. Dr. A. M. Ross 5. George Bell, Esq. 


William Kerr, Esq. G. P. O. 
Three gilded batons on each side of the Pall Bearers. 
The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council, in their robes, preceded by thie 
City Halberts, Sword and Mace, covered with crape. 
The Senatus Academicus, in their gowns, preceded by their Janitor, with 
the University Mace covered with crape. 
The Physicians. 
The Royal Medical Society, walking four and four. 
The Royal Physical Society, four and four. 
The Friends of the deceased, not cennected with the Public Bodies, 
comprehending many of the most eminent characters 
of the country. 
The Procession closed with the carriage of the deceased, and those of the 
Gentlemen attending. 


On the arrival at the churchyard, the procession moved round the church 

by the east end; on the students arriving at the gate they opened to the 
right and left, to allow the cotin to pass through, uncovering at the same 
time. ‘The friends proceeded from the gate of the churchyard direct to the 
oTriuive. 
” The streets through which the procession passed, and the windows, were 
crowded, and the pressure was such that the procession had repeatedly to 
halt. The Regent Road, and the other terraces on the Calton Hill, over- 
locking the place of interment, were also covered with spectators. After 
the interment the Magistrates, Council and Professors retired into the 
church and disrobed, and the company separated on the burying ground. 
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